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all allowance for the obvious editing of the material, does not the great 
bulk of the material exist prior to the editing ? If Haupt is right, the 
material is due to the editing, comes into being in the editorial process. 
The solution cannot be found by literary analysis alone. 

But whether Haupt is right in his main thesis or no, he is wonderfully 
right in many particular observations, which are illuminating for the 
exegesis of particular passages. Nowhere have the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the evangelists Matthew and Luke been set forth with more 
understanding and insight than in the closing sections of this book. 
How felicitous is the characterization of Matthew in his own words 
(13:52) as the "scribe discipled to the kingdom of God .... bring- 
ing forth out of his treasure things new and old." The book shows 
thoroughness in scientific method, clear grasp of the material, apprecia- 
tion of its values, insight into its meanings. It must be reckoned with 
in future studies of the synoptic problem. 

There are rather more misprints than are common in German books, 

especially in the numerals referring to gospel verses. Accuracy here is 

peculiarly difficult, but also peculiarly necessary. 

Clayton R. Bowen 
Meadville Theological School 



NEW RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE STUDIES ON 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 

The three most important recent books bearing directly upon early 
Christianity and its relation to its contemporary religious world are 
Norden's Agnostos Theos, 1 Bousset's Kyrios Christos, 2 and J. Weiss's 
Primitive Christianity. 3 The first is written from the point of view of 
the student of literature and is concerned primarily with an investiga- 
tion of forms of religious discourse current in the Greco-Roman world 
of New Testament times. The second work is composed from the stand- 
point of the New Testament scholar who makes free use of materials 
from the gentile environment of the new religion as a means of explain- 
ing the genesis and evolution of christological doctrine down to the end 

1 Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religibser Rede. Von 
Eduard Norden. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. ix+410 pages. M. 12. 

2 Kyrios Christos: Geschichte des Christusglaubens von den Anfangen des Chris 
tentums bis Irenaeus. Von Wilhelm Bousset. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. xxiv+474 pages. M. 13. 

3 Das Urchristentum. Von Johannes Weiss. I. Teil: 1.-3. Buch. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914. iv+146 pages. M. 7.20. 
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of the second century a.d. Special value attaches to each of these two 
works in its own peculiar field. The third work is more general in 
character. 

Norden's book falls into three parts; it is essentially three pamphlets 
bound, together but all treating some phase of the relationship between 
the New Testament and contemporary literary forms. The first part 
(pp. 1-140) is concerned with Paul's address at Athens as reported in 
Acts 17:22-31. The second (pp. 143-308) discusses the literary forms 
used in predicating attributes or functions of the Deity and in prayer. 
The third part, entitled "Appendices" (pp. 311-87), treats a promiscu- 
ous lot of topics which were suggested by the previous studies. A more 
detailed examination of the first part will serve to illustrate the method 
and results of the whole. 

At the outset Paul's Areopagus speech is shown to be a typical form 
of missionary sermon. Although the fundamental motif in Acts' 
version is Jewish-Christian, there is an accompanying motif which is 
distinctly stoic in character. This is seen in the statements that God is 
in need of nothing from men (vs. 25), that he can be discovered by 
"feeling after," in the sense of handling, him (vs. 270), that God is near 
us all in nature (vs. 276), and that "in him we live and move and have 
our being" (vs. 28). The general notion that God is invisible and can 
be seen only in his works was not, however, peculiar to Stoicism in this 
period but had also been taken up by Jewish theologians like Philo. 
The actual genesis of the Areopagus address is disclosed, however, in 
the fact that the speech attaches itself to an altar inscription, a familiar 
method of religious discourse. But the immediate ancestry of this por- 
tion of Acts is traced to a similar incident in the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana recorded first by his biographer Damis and later by Philostratus. 
Appendices I-III, which should be read at this point, elaborate Norden's 
theory of the composition of Acts. The book is thought to have con- 
sisted originally of a series of narratives, the " we-sections " being included 
among them. A later redactor inserted the speeches, adopting them 
mainly from similar addresses of gentile preachers but more particularly 
from reports of the speeches of Apollonius. As for the term "unknown 
God" in Paul's alleged address, its origin was oriental rather than Greek 
— 'God was unknown not because- invisible or unnamable but because 
unrevealed. In contrast with the Greek philosophical conception that 
God is perceived by intellectual activity, the Orientals thought knowl- 
edge of God to be ascertainable mainly through the experience of the 
soul. The altar in Athens bore the inscription in the plural and it was 
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meant in the Greek sense; the redactor of Acts monotheized and 
orientalized the expression by writing it in the singular. Thus early 
Christian missionary preaching is found to have been Jewish-Oriental 
rather than Greco-philosophical in type, though by this time Greek 
philosophy, for example, Stoicism as represented by Posidonius, had 
come under the influence of oriental mysticism. 

The argument proceeds mainly upon a study of words and phrases 
gleaned from the "byways and hedges" of Greek and Latin literature, 
rather than from a comprehensive investigation of religious movements 
within the life of the times. This feature constitutes the strength of 
the volume as well as its weakness — if it is fair to speak of weakness 
in so valuable a work. It is indispensable for the New Testament 
student to become f amiliar with the forms of religious expression current 
in the Greco-Roman world, not simply as used by those writers whose 
claim to literary consideration has commonly been recognized, but it is 
even more important to understand the now less familiar but once 
popular usage which best reveals the thought of the masses. Norden 
has gone everywhere gathering data and has amassed a wealth of informa- 
tion the value of which can hardly be overrated. At the same time a 
user of the book must constantly remind himself that a too purely lexical 
study may betray one into the danger of becoming so intent upon view- 
ing the trees as to be unable to see the forest. Soil, climate, and environ- 
ment are primary considerations conditioning the more intensive study. 
We do not mean to accuse the author of ignoring these fundamental 
items, but only to express a fear that the book might prove misleading 
if read without thorough orientation— a task which it does not purport 
to accomplish — in the syncretistic religious life of the Greco-Roman 
world. Its limitations are necessarily those accompanying all works 
dealing mainly with word-studies or literary forms. But a review 
restricted to observation of general content and method can convey 
only a vague idea of the mass of valuable materials to be found on every 
page. These can be appreciated only by a first-hand acquaintance 
with the volume, which is a distinctly important contribution to the 
study of Christian origins. 

Bousset finds in the history and evolution of Christology the key to 
Christianity's expansion from its initial condition as a Jewish sect into 
a triumphant propaganda throughout the Greco-Roman world. And 
the distinctive characteristic of christological speculation, developed 
under the influence of a Hellenistic environment, was the thought of 
the risen Christ as Lord of the community — the new religion was a 
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"Lord" cult. The history of the development is traced to the time of 
Irenaeus in order to gain a longer perspective and to correct the notion 
that the Christianity of the New Testament is essentially a different 
thing from that of the apostolic or post-apostolic age. It is all a part 
of one continuous stream of development. 

The primitive community in Palestine is, however, found to be only 
very remotely connected with this development. Their Christology 
consisted simply in the belief that the risen Jesus was the apocalyptic 
Son of Man later to be revealed. The Synoptic Gospels do not represent 
the views of the earliest disciples, but are an attempt at messianic 
apologetics. The life of the earthly Jesus is made to correspond with the 
figure of the heavenly Christ by the use of titles, miracles, messianic 
prophecies, and the beginnings of a soteriological interpretation of his 
death. There was also a primitive gentile community intervening 
between the Palestinians and Paul. It was here that the new religion 
first became a Kyrios (Lord) cult, following a tendency already promi- 
nent in Hellenistic religious circles. It was this gentile Christian com- 
munity — not the Palestinian — which Paul had persecuted and from 
which he derived his information about the new religion. 

Under Paul the movement further expands in the direction of 
Hellenistic syncretistic faiths. The eschatological notion of the apoca- 
lyptic Son of Man now becomes completely supplanted by the idea 
of the present Lord of the community who manifests his power in the 
presence of the Spirit, which is a supernatural entity possessed by 
believers only. Paul derived the stimuli and much of the content for 
this doctrine from his Hellenistic environment, and he followed it up 
with ideas from a similar source in which the believer's union with Christ 
was realistically defined, while the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were interpreted sacramentally. .Furthermore, for Paul, Christ's 
death accomplished neither a juridical nor an ethical redemption but 
was a sacramental act. Its primary significance consisted in its making 
possible the believer's escape from death through union with the crucified 
and risen Christ who had come to earth as the Son of God. Thus Paul 's 
Christianity owes much to the influences of oriental mystical cults already 
present in the syncretism of his day. 

The genetic kinships of Johannine Christology are also found to be 
Hellenistic. But instead of Paul's notion that the believer has become 
divine through receiving the Spirit, John teaches a doctrine of deifica- 
tion through seeing God as revealed in his Son. This conception of 
salvation attained through a communication of heavenly wisdom 
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mediated by God to mortals is a notion for which pre-Christian Gnosti- 
cism had already prepared the way, hence the ease with which Christian- 
ity and Gnosticism now fused. This was a one-sided development of 
Pauline-Johannine features, however, and the main line of the new 
religion's expansion was in a less mystical direction. Yet the idea 
that Jesus was the present Lord of the community, thus showing the 
faith to have been a Kyrios cult, is found to be characteristic in the 
post-apostolic period as well as in earlier times. 

Bousset's whole treatment is stimulating, and the correctness of his 
general method of expounding Christianity in the light of religious con- 
ditions within the Greco-Roman world can no longer be questioned, 
He is also undoubtedly correct in giving prominence to the recognition 
of Jesus' lordship as an outstanding characteristic of the new propa- 
ganda. But in details there naturally must still be many differences of 
opinion. There are a few particulars in which his interpretation seems 
especially open to question. In the first place, the difference he postu- 
lates between the primitive Palestinian community and Paul rests too 
exclusively upon an arbitrary datum of literary criticism, namely, the 
occurrence of the term Son of Man in the gospels and its absence from 
Paul's letters. So far as general thought-content is concerned Paul, 
who uses Kyrios, which is assumed to be a non-eschatological term, is 
as vividly apocalyptic as are those portions of the gospels using " Son 
of Man." The use of terms may be merely a matter of taste. Had the 
"Son of Man" been an "unintelligible hieroglyphic" in gentile circles, 
it is hardly conceivable that our Greek gospels, written for Hellenistic 
readers, would have used this phrase so frequently, employing it some- 
times where no source document can plausibly be assumed. It would 
be easier to suppose — if that were our last resort — -that the term "Son 
of Man " had not come into use in Paul's day than to give up the central- 
ity of the apocalyptic hope in Paul's thinking. 

Furthermore, is it so certain, as Bousset assumes, that the first 
believers did not think of the risen and heaven-exalted Jesus in terms of 
lordship ? It is allowed that they prayed " Maranatha " but they merely 
meant to say "Our teacher, come!" How could so tame and unenthusi- 
astic a community become the ancestor of a movement capable of arous- 
ing the hostility of Jews, to say nothing of establishing the vigorous 
gentile propaganda which is assumed to have antedated Paul? Not 
only has Paul been made too un- Jewish and too uneschatological, but 
the primitive Christians have been made too un-" spiritual" and too 
unecstatic. They have been painted in the colors of the later Jerusalem 
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church as presided over by James after the more aggressive spirits had 
moved to other fields and the primitive enthusiasm had disappeared. 
Whether the expanding life of Christianity on gentile soil has not some- 
times been related too exclusively to only one phase of its contemporary 
environment might also be questioned. But these criticisms must not 
be taken as affecting either the correctness of the general method or the 
great value of the results as a whole. The book is very instructive if not 
always convincing in particulars. 

Weiss's book contains only the first three sections of Part I of a 
projected two-part work on Primitive Christianity. And this in turn 
is ultimately to be preceded by another volume describing the religio- 
historical background and basis of the new religion, and giving an exposi- 
tion of the life and teaching of Jesus. The whole when complete is to 
be entitled Jesus und das Urchristentum. The enterprise promises well, 
though an exact judgment upon the entire work is, of course, not yet 
possible. The part before us contains three "books": the primitive 
community, the heathen mission and Paul the missionary, and Paul the 
Christian and Theologian, the last "book" being incomplete. The 
inner life of the community and its experiences during the course of 
expansion form the chief interest of the author, but he draws freely 
upon the contemporary religious world, both Jewish and gentile, for 
illustrative material in certain parts of his work. But the main 
religionsgeschichtliche phases of the study are evidently reserved for the 
preliminary volume yet to appear. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University or Chicago 



A NEW EDITION OF WEINEL'S NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 

Interest in the results of the critical investigation of the New Testa- 
ment is not on the wane. The second edition of the Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments reached the total of 20,000. The second edition of Feine's 
New Testament Theology followed a year after the first. The second 
edition of Weinel's New Testament Theology was called for within two 
years after the publication of the first. 1 

Some objection had been taken to the general method and plan pur- 
sued by the Jena theologian. Those accustomed to the old arrange- 
ment of materials and topics experienced difficulty in finding their 

1 Biblische Theohgie des Neuen Testaments. Von H. Weinel. 2. Auflage. Tubin- 
gen: Mohr, 1913. xvi+671 pages. M. 13. 



